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8  Data  from  the  Largo  Hadron 
Collider  is  being  analyzed  by 
a  worldwide  grid  made  up  of 
30.000  servers.  |  IT  coots  from  a 
lockup  of  San  Francisco's  WAN 
are  expected  to  top  SI  million. 

10  Land  records  with  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  numbers  have  been  posted 
online  in  Iowa  since  2005.  |  Google 
says  it  won't  hold  on  to  identifying 
data  about  Chrome  users. 

12  Advertisers  protest  the  proposed 
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How  to  use  your  project  management  skills 


Proven  Success 

SAS  and  Lilly 

“With  SAS*  software,  we  can  focus  on  regulatory  compliance 
today  -  while  moving  healthcare  forward  for  tomorrow.” 


■  EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Don  Tennant 

An  /fSMF  Chronicle 


Panel  No.  1  went  just  fine. 
In  the  hour  allotted  to  us, 


IT’S  SUNDAY  MORNING,  and  I’m  heading  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  Fusion  ’08  conference  organized  by  the  IT 
Service  Management  Forum,  or  itSMF  USA.  My  main 
objective  is  to  find  out  why  the  organization  renders 
“IT”  in  lowercase  italics  in  its  acronym.  I’m  sure  there’s  a 
really  good  reason  for  it,  and  I  intend  to  find  out  what  it  is. 


OK,  that’s  not  really 
why  I’m  going,  which  isn't 
to  say  I’m  not  curious 
about  it.  My  mission, 
rather,  is  to  moderate  two 
extraordinarily  compel¬ 
ling  panel  discussions. 
The  topic  of  the  first 
one  is  “Enabling  Service 
Improvement  and  Gover¬ 
nance  Through  Technol¬ 
ogy."  The  second  one  is 
titled  “How  to  Overcome 
Unique  ITSM  Challenges 
Posed  by  a  Global  Orga¬ 
nization."  You  hapless 
journalists  covering  Sarah 
Palin,  eat  your  hearts  out! 

This  adventure  is  just 
too  good  not  to  chronicle, 

Sunday,  9:55  a.m.  EDT: 

I’m  at  Boston’s  Logan 
International  Airport, 
where  checking  in  at  the 
United  Airlines  kiosk  was 
a  little  taxing.  I  had  to  pay 
$40  to  check  my  two  bags 
(hey,  I  had  reams  ofITSM 
material  to  study),  and  I 
was  deposited  in  Seat  33B 
on  a  completely  full  Sight. 
Six  hours  and  20  minutes 
in  a  middle  seat  at  the 


very  back  of  the  plane. 

Oh,  well.  Sometimes  the 
really  good  assignments 
call  for  a  little  sacrifice. 

12:04  p.m.  EOT:  Here 
I  sit  in  Seat  33B  with  my 
trusty  ThinkPad,  writing 
up  my  thoughts  on  unique 
ITSM  implementation 
challenges.  If  the  lady  in 
33C  could  see  the  screen,  I 
know  she’d  be  impressed. 
Unfortunately,  I  can't 
even  see  it.  The  person 
in  32B  has  his  seat  fully 
reclined,  so  I  can  only 
open  my  notebook  to  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
My  elbows  are  pressed 
against  my  sides.  I’ll  have 
to  fix  the  typos  later. 

12:23  p.m.  EOT:  The 
beverage  cart  is  here.  The 
lady  in  33C  declined  the 
offer  of  a  beverage  until 
she  saw  that  I  didn’t  have 
to  pay  for  my  cup  of  luke- 


■  You  hapless 


Sarah  Palin, 


eat  your  h 
out! 


warm  coffee.  She  asked  if 
the  drinks  were  free,  and 
when  told  they  were,  she 
requested  a  can  of  tomato 
juice.  “Are  the  napkins 
free,  too?"  I  asked.  “Yes,” 
the  flight  attendant  re¬ 
sponded.  “Can  I  have 
five?"  I  asked,  just  to  see 
what  she’d  do.  Expression¬ 
less,  she  counted  out  five 
and  handed  them  to  me. 

5:17  p.m.  POT:  Here  I 
am  at  the  Moscone  Cen¬ 
ter,  site  of  Fusion  ’08. 
Registration  was  a  bit 
complicated  because  even 
though  my  name  is  listed 
twice  as  a  panel  modera¬ 
tor  in  the  program  inside 
the  nifty  bag  being  handed 
out,  I  didn’t  appear  on  the 
speaker  or  attendee  reg¬ 
istration  lists,  so  nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  to 
do  with  me.  No  way  was 
I  getting  a  badge  until  the 
mystery  of  my  presence 
was  solved.  Service  man¬ 
agement  at  its  best  They 
finally  got  it  sorted  out, 
so  HI  get  to  moderate  my 
panels  after  all! 

Monday,  12:20  p.m.  POT: 


I  was  able  to  pose  exactly 
two  questions  to  my  pan¬ 
el.  The  people  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  did  practically  all  the 
questioning,  leaving  me  to 
nod  occasionally  and  pre¬ 
tend  I  understood  what 
they  were  talking  about. 
These  ITSM  people  are 
really  into  this  stuff.  It’s 
kind  of  frightening. 

Monday,  3:12  p.m.  POT:  It 
seems  I  can’t  let  go  of  the 
nagging  question  of  why 
the  “IT”  in  itSMF  is  in 
lowercase  italics.  So  I 
spent  the  past  two  hours 
walking  up  to  random 
attendees  to  ask  them 
why,  and  how  they  feel 
about  it.  A  couple  of  them 
looked  like  they  were 
ready  to  reach  for  the 
pepper  spray,  but  most  of 
them  were  good  sports. 
I’m  not  sure  what  the 
answer  is,  because  the 
only  ones  who  kept  my 
attention  were  the  ones 
who  shrugged  and  said 
they  had  no  idea.  When¬ 
ever  anyone  attempted  to 
convey  a  meaningful  re¬ 
sponse,  I  found  my  mind 
drifting.  I  kept  wondering 
what  the  flight  attendant 
would  have  done  if  I’d 
asked  for  10  napkins.  ■ 

Don  Tonnant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld.com/ 
tennant. 
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GRID  COMPUTING 


Worldwide  Grid  Evaluating 
Collider  Test  Results 


The  successful  test 
run  of  a  massive  par¬ 
ticle  collider  brought 
scientists  a  step 
closer  to  finding  answers  to 
a  question  that  has  haunted 
people  for  centuries:  How 
was  the  universe  created? 

The  $9  billion  Large 
Hadron  Collider  (LHC), 
which  took  some  20  years 
to  build  outside  of  Geneva, 
last  week  shot  its  first  beam 
of  protons  around  a  17-mile, 
vacuum-sealed  loop  buried 
SO  to  ISO  meters  below  the 
ground. 

The  test  was  a  critical 
milestone  in  getting  to  the 


project’s  ultimate  goal  of 
shooting  two  particle  beams 
toward  each  other  at  99.9% 
of  the  speed  of  light  Collid¬ 
ing  the  beams  will  create 
showers  of  new  particles  that 
could  re-create  conditions  in 
the  universe  just  moments 
after  the  big  bang  that  many 
scientists  think  created  it. 

With  the  test  completed, 
the  team  of  scientists  over¬ 
seeing  the  111-nation  effort 
is  using  a  worldwide  grid 
of  servers  and  desktops  to 
study  the  results. 

Ruth  Pordes,  executive 
director  of  the  Open  Science 
Grid,  which  was  created  in 


2005  to  support  the  project, 
said  that  the  U.S.  portion 
of  the  global  computer  and 
storage  grid  is  made  up  of 
more  than  25,000  mostly 
Linux-based  computers  run¬ 
ning  43,000  processors. 

The  grid’s  machines  are 
housed  at  several  universi¬ 
ties,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Harvey  Newman,  a  phys¬ 
ics  professor  at  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Pasadena,  added  that 
there  are  about  30,000  serv¬ 
ers  and  more  than  100,000 
processor  cores  around  the 
world  hooked  into  grids  that 
support  the  LHC  project. 

“The  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  model  is  essential  to 
doing  the  computing,  stor¬ 
age  and  hosting  of  the  many 
petabytes  of  data  from  the 
experiments,”  he  added. 

Newman  said  that  sci¬ 
entists  last  week  sent  one 
beam  around  the  tube  and, 
when  that  was  complete, 
sent  another  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Each  beam  made 
one  circuit  around  the  ac¬ 
celerator.  And  they  both 
reached  99.999998%  of  the 
speed  of  light,  he  said. 

The  first  particle  colli¬ 
sion  should  come  in  days 
or  weeks,  said  Bolek  Wys- 
louch,  a  physics  professor  at 
MIT,  who  has  been  working 
on  the  project  for  the  past 

—  Sharon  Gaudin 


NETWORK  SECURITY 


San  Francisco  officials  esti¬ 
mate  that  IT  costs  stemming 

tor’s  alleged  hijacking  of 
the  city’s  WAN  will  total 

Ron  Vmson,  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  in  the  city's 
Department  of  Teiecommu- 

Services.  said  the  DTIS  has 
paid  out  $182,000  to  Cisco 
contractors  and  $15,000  In 
overtime  costs  thus  far. 


Court  filings  say 
Childs  may  have 
installed  a  router, 
still  not  located,  to 
give  him  remote 
access  to  the  WAN. 
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Master  the  art 
of  BlackBerry' 


Introducing  the  new  BlackBerry  Certification  Program. 


With  14  million  (and  growing)  smartphone  users  worldwide,  BlackBerry  continues  to  be  the  way  the  world  does 
business.  That’s  why  the  need  for  a  talented,  reliable  support  team  is  greater  than  ever.  The  new  BlackBerry 
Certification  Program  helps  you -build  a  strong,  confident  IT  team  that  help  nawgate  your  business, .  so  you 
and  your  company  can  stay  on  top  of  technology  trends  and  ahead  ©he  competition.  ■ 

Help  your  team  master  the  latest  BlackBerry  services  and  technology. 

Visit  blackberiy.com/certification. 


:::  BlackBerry. 
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Certification  Program 
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tually  have  online  access  to 
the  land  records  restored. 

PRIVACY 

Social  Security  Numbers 
Exposed  on  Iowa  Web  Site 

■  N  YET  ANOTHER  ex-  |  Security  numbers. 

A  state  law  barring 

Social  Security  numbers 
from  being  listed  in  public 
records  took  effect  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2003fBijj  many  of  the 
documents  on  the  ICRA’s 
site  date  from  before  then. 

■  ample  of  a  data  privacy 
1  controversy  affecting 

■  county  governments 

The  Iowa  case  also  came 
to  light  this  month,  after 

The  Des  Moines  Register 

Dunshee  said  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  an  estimate  of  the 
scope  and  cost  of  a  project 

containing  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  numbers  of  Iowa 
residents  have  been  posted 
since  January  2005  on  a 

Web  site  maintained  by  the 
Iowa  County  Recorders  As¬ 
sociation  (ICRA). 

Meanwhile,  a  resident  of 
Pulaski  County  in  Arkansas 

the  availability  of  land  rec¬ 
ords  with  Social  Security 
numbers  on  the  ICRA’s 
IowaLandRecords.org  site. 

The  Web  site  was  largely 
inaccessible  for  several  days 
after  the  first  story  was 
published.  Phil  Dunshee, 
project  manager  for  Iowa- 

curity  numbers. 

In  Arkansas,  Pulaski 

County  Clerk  Pat  O’Brien 
said  the  circuit  county  | 

records  containing  Social 

Security  numbers  and  other 
personal  data  were  posted 
online  in  accordance  with 
state  laws.  He  added  that  he 

internal  e-mails  from  the 
county  clerk's  office  on  his 
Web  site,  in  retaliation  for 
the  clerk’s  refusal  to  remove 
from  the  county’s  site  public 
records  containing  Social 

the  site  was  overwhelmed 

by  traffic,  forcing  the  server 

that  it  runs  on  to  be  taken 
down  for  maintenance. 

The  ICRA  said  Sept.  3 
that  it  would  block  access 

doesn't  care  about  thepost- 
ing  of  internal  e-mails  from 
his  office  by  North  Little 

Rock  resident  Bill  Phillips, 
since  the  e-mails  are  also 
considered  public  records. 

—  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  protect  your  network. 
The  first  should  be  to  give  CDW  a  call. 


Cisco  ASA  5505  Adaptive 
Security  Appliance 


H16" 


Cisco  1841  Integrated 

Services  Router  Symantec v  Endpoint  Protection  11.0 


100-249  user  license  with  1  year  Essential 
Support  S32.99  CDW  1314200 

si593"  <, 


CDW.com  |  800.399.4CDW 


Under  the  proposed  four- 
year  deal  announced  in 
June,  advertisers  would  pay 
Google  for  ads  that  appear 
with  Yahoo  search  results, 
and  then  Google  would  pay 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  Yahoo.  Yahoo  estimated 
that  the  deal  would  generate 
$250  million  to  $450  million 
during  its  first  12  months, 
and  up  to  $800  million  an¬ 
nually  thereafter. 

In  a  note  posted  on  the 
ANA  Web  site.  President 
and  CEO  Bob  Liodice  said 
his  group  is  concerned 
“that  the  partnership  will 
likely  diminish  competition, 
increase  concentration  of 
market  power,  limit  choices 
and  potentially  raise  prices 
for  high  quality,  affordable” 
search  ads. 

Although  Yahoo  and 
Google  contended  that  the 
deal  doesn’t  need  regulatory 
approval,  they  did  agree  to 
delay  its  implementation 
for  three  and  a  half  months 
after  the  June  12  announce¬ 
ment  so  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  could  review  its  terms. 

Internet  marketing  con- 


tion,”  Beal  said. 

Both  Yahoo  and  Google 
directed  reporters  to  Web 


ibal 

patches 
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RUSHED? 

Work  Less.  Deliver  More. 


>/  Rush  me  your  30-Day.  FREE  Trial 
of  Crystal  Reports  Server  2008.  Call 
us  todayl  1.888.229.2276  Or,  visit 
www.businessobjects.com/workless 

CRYSTAL  REPORTS 
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Step  Into  the  Ring 
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Cloud 

It  may  be  no  coincidence  that 
Google  Inc.  released  its  Chrome 
browser  just  two  weeks  before 
VMworld.  At  the  very  least,  it 
certainly  was  good  timing. 

Chrome  is  designed  to  be  the 
front  end  for  Web  applications 
that  can  be  delivered  to  a  variety 
of  client  devices.  Microsoft  may 
be  going  after  VMware’s  market 
share  with  Hyper-V.  but  Google 
and  other  members  of  the  cloud 
computing  crowd  are  trying  to 
take  over  the  desktop  -  in  part, 
with  the  help  of  virtualization 
technology. 

Steve  Davidek,  an  IT  man¬ 
ager  for  Sparks,  Nev.,  who  runs 
VMware-based  virtual  servers, 
said  he’s  now  seriously  looking 
at  desktop  virtualization.  Its 
also  a  top  issue  within  Con¬ 
nect.  an  independent  Hewlett- 
Packard  user  group  with  about 
50.000  members,  said  Davidek. 
who  serves  on  the  organization's 
board  of  directors. 

The  economics  of  desktop 
virtualization  are  compelling, 
according  to  Davidek.  He  said  a 
server-based  virtualization  ap¬ 
proach  would  let  Sparks  extend 
the  life  of  its  PCs  and  then  move 
to  lower-cost  thin  clients  later 
on.  That  could  halve  the  city's 
overall  desktop  costs,  he  added. 

But  Microsoft  itself  offers 
desktop  and  application  vir¬ 
tualization  technologies  -  and 
even  some  VMware  customers 
are  turning  to  those  products 

For  instance.  Heidelberger 
Druckmaschinen  AG  rolled 
out  VMware's  software  at  the 
server  level  four  years  ago. 

But  the  Germany-based  maker 
of  printing  presses  is  primar¬ 
ily  a  Microsoft  and  SAP  shop 
And  CIO  Michael  Neff  said  it 
used  Microsoft's  Application 
Virtualization,  or  App-V,  soft¬ 
ware  to  reduce  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  installed  on 
its  PCs  from  21.000  to  500 


Microsoft 


taking  on  man-eating 
plants,  easy. 


1.  Know  your  leafy  enemy. 

What  changed  your  dusty,  dried-out  office 
plant  into  a  bloodthirsty  menace?  Will  you 
be  held  responsible  for  the  workloads  of 
your  devoured  coworkers7 


taking  on  security 
threats,  easier. 


2.  Office  coffee. 

This  works  well  against  so  many  office  threats.  The  more  over¬ 
brewed,  reheated,  and  dirty-pot-prepared,  the  better.  Two  pots 
and  it's  over. 


3.  The  junk  food  attack. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  energy 
is  low,  raid  the  vending  machine 
and  fill  the  Man-Eating  Plant  with 
snacks,  chips,  cookies,  etc.  Puts  you 


1.  Implement  Microsoft  Forefront. 

Forefront  makes  defending  your  systems  ( 

It  s  a  comprehensive,  simple-to-use,  integrated 
family  of  products  that  helps  provide  protection 
across  your  client,  server,  and  network  edge  For 
'  ;s,  free  trials,  demos,  and  all  the  latest 
?s,  visit  easyeasier.com 


Forefront  is  business  security  software  for  client, 
server,  and  the  network  edge 


4.  Go  green. 

We  mean  literally.  Disguise  yourself  as  a 
plant— a  leafy  fern,  perhaps — to  escape 
carnivorous  Plant  scrutiny.  Helps  you 
escape  boss  scrutiny  as  well 
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I  Target  has  agreed  to  redesign  its  Web  site  in  order  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  blind  customers. 


Target  Pact  Won’t  Lead  to 


largi 

Weo 


Access  Standards 


Legal  experts  do  expect  that 
the  settlement  will  prompt 
upgrades  of  many  retail  sites. 

By  leather  Havenstein 


A  spokesman  for  the 
Washington-based  trade  as¬ 
sociation,  which  represents 
more  than  1.6  million  U.S. 
retailers,  said  that  a  broad 
spectrum  of  retail  compa¬ 
nies  and  trade  groups  would 
have  to  be  included  in  any 
standards  discussions. 

“For  standards  to  really 
work,  they  can’t  be  dictated 
by  a  single  entity,"  said 
spokesman  Scott  Krugman. 

“They  need  to  be  put 
together  as  a  collaborative 


standards  this  prematurely." 

The  agreement  signed  by 
Target  settled  a  2006  class- 
action  lawsuit  filed  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  San  Francisco 
by  the  California  chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  (NFB)  and  several 
individuals. 

The  suit  claimed  that 
the  retailer's  Web  site  vio¬ 
lated  state  and  federal  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination 
against  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities. 

As  part  of  the  settlement, 
announced  on  Aug.  27, 
Minneapolis-based  Target 


|  is  creating  a  $6  million  fund 
against  which  plaintiffs  can 
make  claims.  The  retailer 


software  have  access  to  the 
same  features  all  other  us¬ 
ers  do,  and  to  let  NFB  per¬ 
sonnel  regularly  test  those 
improvements  once  they  are 
completed  early  next  year. 

The  settlement  also 
requires  Target  to  hold  pe- 


and  to  provide  federation 
officials  with  a  quarterly 
summary  of  complaints  re- 


“significant  enhancements" 
to  improve  the  accessibility 
of  its  Web  site,  said  Steve 
Eastman,  president  of  the 
retailer’s  Target.com  unit, 
in  a  statement.  He  added  that 
Target  is  working  with  the 
NFB  to  further  refine  its  site. 

Krugman  said  that  the 
pace  of  technological  change 
makes  it  difficult  for  many 
retailers  to  offer  the  latest  in- 


not  looking  to  alienate  their 
customer  base.” 

Some  legal  experts  said 
that  the  case  may  serve  to 
expand  the  scope  of  how 
state  and  federal  disability 
laws  affect  Web  sites. 

H.  Scott  Leviant,  an  attor¬ 
ney  who  handles  class- 
action  lawsuits  and  writes 
The  Complex  Litigator 
blog,  said  he  believes  that 
the  Target  settlement  will 
prompt  many  retail  compa¬ 
nies  to  improve  online  ac¬ 
cessibility. 

The  settlement  should 
help  bring  “into  focus”  the 
question  of  how  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  Disabilities  Act 
applies  to  Web  sites  and 
should  convince  retailers  to 
move  quickly  to  help  users, 
Leviant  said  in  a  blog  post. 

He  called  on  online  re¬ 
tailers  to  move  quickly  to 
enable  visually  impaired 
persons  to  more  easily  ac- 


avoid  litigation  and  “prob¬ 
ably  to  foster  more  goodwill 
with  consumers,"  Leviant 
said.  “Following  Target’s 
settlement,  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  online  retailers  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  rapid  surge  in  litiga¬ 
tion  of  this  type." 

Marc  Maurer,  president 
of  the  NFB.  called  the  Tar- 


■  THE  GRILL  KISHORE  SWAMINATHAN 


Should  CIOs  be  redefining  their  territory? 

The  role  of  IT  in  most  large  compa¬ 
nies  got  defined  by  Y2k,  the  recession 
that  followed  the  dot-com  bust  and 


:e  a  mashup  development  envi- 
:nt  and  make  data  from  back-end 
as  easily  available,  they  empower 
d  user  to  build  the  applications 


M  For  CIOs  to 
move  up  the 
curve,  they 
have  to  get  rid 
of  things  they’re  currently 
doing  so  they  can  focus  on 
bringing  the  same  power  TT 
has  in  tne  consumer  space 
to  the  corporate  space. 


tegically  unimportant  to  a  company?" 

IT  has  been  revolutionary  for  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  can  work  from  any¬ 
where,  access  information  from  any¬ 
where,  build  social  groups  and  publish 
for  free.  Meanwhile,  the  value  of  IT  for 
corporations  is  always  under  debate. 
Such  a  mismatch  is  not  sustainable  in 
the  long  run. 

Are  changes  happening  already?  Employ¬ 
ees  have  Gmail  accounts  because  their 
company  mailboxes  are  too  small  for 


the  CIO  to  get  rid  of  non-value-a 
nondifferentiating  things,  startir 
hardware  infrastructure,  followe 
commodity  software  infrastruct 


So,  what's  left?  The  data.  When  you 
adopt  a  cloud  [IT  architecture],  the 
data  lives  in  different  places  across 
the  Internet.  You  have  to  almost 
completely  rethink  how  you  manage 
and  govern  data  that  lives  in  multiple 
places.  IT  has  to  define  the  data  gover¬ 
nance  policy  and  build  a  port  around 
the  data  to  keep  it  clean.  IT,  as  the  data 
port  commander,  ensures  privacy  and 


And  the  CIO?  The  CIO  used  to  be  the 
chief  infrastructure  officer.  If  not 
infrastructure  officers,  they  were  ap¬ 
plications  officers.  Now  they  have  to 
take  control  of  data  and  evolve  into  th< 
chief  intelligence  officer. 

Basically,  the  argument 
making  is  that  for  CIOs  to 


What  skills  do  corporate  IT  departments 
need  to  make  this  vision  a  reality?  Skills 
will  aggregate  around  data,  data  seman¬ 
tics,  how  to  use  unstructured  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  public  domain.  Skills  are 
going  to  be  around  data  architecture 
more  than  system  architecture.  The 
ability  to  analyze  data  —  and  the  people 
who  have  pattern-recognition  skills 

—  will  become  more  and  more  valu¬ 
able  in  IT  departments. 

Today,  the  CIO  commands  a  group 
of  programmers,  and  the  business 
comes  to  IT  asking  them  to  build  appli¬ 
cations.  That  situation  will  change  to 
where  the  new  chief  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  —  which  could  be  multiple  people 

—  commands  a  group  of  business  ana¬ 
lysts  and  quantitative  gurus  and  people 
with  machine  learning,  operations, 
research  and  data  architecture  skills. 
The  business  will  come  with  a  request 


■  OPINION 

Steven  f.  Vau^ian-Nichols 

'  c1 


Why  Chrome  Won’t 
Rule  the  World  (Yet) 

I  LIKE  GOOGLE’S  new  Chrome  Web  browser  a  lot  — 
as  in,  I  think  it’s  going  to  change  the  desktop  world 
in  a  way  we  haven’t  seen  since  Marc  Andreessen  and 
Eric  Bina  released  the  first  modem  Web  browser, 
Mosaic,  back  in  1993. 


What  Chrome  brings 
to  the  table  are  behind- 
the-scenes  features  like 
V8,  a  killer  multithreaded 
JavaScript  virtual  ma¬ 
chine.  V8  compiles  Java¬ 
Script  code  directly  into 
machine  code  instead  of 
interpreting  it  as  most 
JVMs  do.  The  result  is 
that  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions  written  in  JavaScript 
—  like,  say,  Google  Gmail, 
Google  Docs  and  Google 
Maps  —  nm  much,  much 
faster  than  they  do  on 
other  browsers. 

How  much  faster?  I  put 
Chrome,  Firefox  3,  Sa¬ 
fari  3.1.2  and  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  7  on  the  SunSpider 
JavaScript  benchmark 
racetrack,  and  this  is  what 
I  found:  Chrome  won, 
running  away  with  a  mark 
of 1,975.0  milliseconds. 
Firefox  3.0  came  in  second, 
with  3,125.2  msec.  Safari, 
which  uses  WebKit,  the 
same  open-source  browser 
engine  as  Chrome,  took 
third,  with  4,006.8  msec. 
And  IE  —  oh,  the  shame! 

It  came  in  dead  last,  with 
a  mark  of 32,221.4  msec. 

Fast  enough  for  you? 


Chrome  also  runs  Java¬ 
Script  programs  with 
multiple  processes.  The 
short  explanation  of  why 
this  is  good  is  that  each 
browser  tab  can  run  its 
own  JavaScript  program. 
That  way,  if  a  program 
freezes  up,  it  doesn’t  stop 
the  rest  of  the  applications 
or  the  browser.  They  con¬ 
tinue  on  as  normal.  Com¬ 
pare  that  with  your  usual 
run-of-the-mill  brows¬ 
ers.  With  them,  if  one 
JavaScript  program  goes 
blooey,  everything  comes 
to  an  abrupt  halt 
Put  this  and  Chrome’s 
other  improvements  to¬ 
gether,  and  what  you  have 
isn’t  a  browser  anymore. 
It’s  an  application  plat¬ 
form.  Some  are  saying  it’s 
a  direct  challenge  to  Win¬ 
dows.  It’s  not.  But  it  is  one 
giant  step  toward  making 
Web-based  applications 
—  especially  Google  apps. 


■  Chrome  is  one 


naturally  —  a  real  threat 
to  Microsoft  Office. 

Combine  this  with  other 
trends,  and  I  can  easily 
see  millions  of  people  us¬ 
ing  cheap  PCs  powered 
by  desktop  Linux  and 
connecting  to  Google  ap¬ 
plications  with  Chrome  as 
their  interface.  Why  pay 
for  Windows  and  Office 
when  you  can  get  all  they 
can  do  for  next  to  nothing? 

Chrome,  however,  is 
not  ready  to  take  over  the 
desktop  world  quite  yet. 

The  browser  still  has 
security  problems.  I’m 
not  sure  there  will  ever 
be  a  Web  browser  with¬ 
out  security  troubles,  but 
Chrome  seems  to  have 
more  than  I  would  have 
expected.  Of  course,  it 
has  been  in  the  workshop 
for  over  two  years,  and 
this  is  its  first  visit  to  the 
real  world.  In  addition, 
Chrome  is  open  source, 
and  security  bugs  tend 
to  get  squashed  faster  in 
open-source  projects. 

Chrome  also  uses 
more  memory  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  especially  since 
Google  says  it  has  been 


trying  hard  to  get  rid  of 
memory  leaks.  I’m  not 
sure,  though,  that  what 
I’ve  seen  is  the  whole 
story.  Chrome  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  better  at 
managing  memory  after 
it  has  been  running  for  a 
long  time  with  multiple 
applications.  In  other 
words,  it  was  meant  to 
perform  best  in  real-world 
conditions.  In  any  case, 
it’s  a  beta  program.  Beta 
programs  always  use 
more  memory  than  final 

So,  is  Chrome  ready  to 
topple  the  desktop  world 
and  replace  it  with  one 
where  applications  live  on 
the  Web?  No,  not  yet.  But 
that  world  is  coming. 

I’m  quite  serious.  It 
may  not  be  Chrome  itself 
that  ushers  in  that  world; 
it  may  be  Firefox  with 
Chrome’s  goodness  baked 
in.  (Hey,  it’s  open  source; 
you  can  do  things  like 
that.)  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  PC-centric  world 
we’ve  grown  to  think  of 
as  normal  since  the  1980s 
is  about  to  change  to  one 
where  PC-  and  Web- 
based  applications  are 
equally  important. 

Where  does  Microsoft 
fit  into  that  world?  Ball¬ 
mer  and  company  are  in 
deep,  deep  trouble.  ■ 

Steven  J.  Vaughan-Nichote 
has  been  writing  about 
technology  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  technology  since 
CP/M-80  was  cutting  edge 
and  300bit/sec.  was  a  fast 
Internet  connection  — 
and  we  liked  it!  He  can  be 
reached  at  sjvn@vnal.com. 
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RFID: 


Although  rfio  is 

helping  to  make 
dairy  farms  more 
productive,  there’s  anoth¬ 
er  reason  the  USDA  could 
mandate  ear-mounted 
RFID  tags  with  unique  15- 
digit  identifiers:  to  secure 
the  nation’s  milk  supply. 

“Today,  milk  from 
one  farm  is  mixed  with 
other  farms’  milk  at  the 
dairy.”  and  it's  impossible 
to  track,  says  Dr.  Jim 
Reynolds,  a  clinician  at 
the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Davis. 
“If  you  wanted  to  cause 
trouble,  by  adulterating 
one  tank  [of  milk],  you’d 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

Interest  in  tracking  milk 
from  a  dairy  farm  to  the 
grocery  store  peaked 
after  the  9/11  attacks  but 
waned  over  time.  “The 
food  security  thing  just 
sort  of  dropped  off  the 
radar."  Reynolds  says. 

But  Tom  Sarosy.  man¬ 
ager  of  Fair  Oaks  Dairy 
Farm  in  Fair  Oaks.  Ind.. 
says  he  thinks  increased 
security  is  inevitable.  He 
envisions  a  world  where 
milking  parlors  require 
security  card  access,  ev¬ 
ery  load  of  milk  is  coded, 
and  truck  routes  to  the 
processing  plant  are 
carefully  tracked.  "I  think 
it's  sad.  but  I  think  it  will 
happen,"  he  says. 

ROBERT  L  MITCHELL 


COVER  STORY 


l):iir\  IlirmcTs  aiv  milkiiK1 
w  iivicss,  Ivl  IP  and  sensor 
technologies  to  keep  herd.1' 
fat.  happx  and  profitable. 

By  Robert  L.  Mitchell 


Hairy  operations  use 
technology  to  help  improve 
health,  breeding  and  milk 
production.  The  result:  Milk 

by  about  15"..  over  that  same 
period,  according:  to  the  U.S. 
Department  oi  Agriculture. 

"As  you  get  bijiyier.  having 
informal ii»n  at  your  fingertips 

Mary  Wilson,  president  of 
Thomas  banns  of  <  iarland 

jbout  420  dairy  cows  And  in 


er  ne  state-of-the-art  radio 
frequency  idenlitic.il  ion  tech- 
nokigy  into  its  supply  chain 
four  years  ago.  the  world 
look  notice.  Bui  one  industry 
might  have  greeted  the  an- 
nouncvmem  with  a  collective 
ho-hum.  Dairy  firms,  which 
began  using  computerized 
record  management  systems 


Since  l'***l.  the  numbs-r  of 

Jr>.pped  by  more  than  half, 
to  25.140.  and  the  remaining 
farms  arc  getting  bigger  As 
dairy  iarms  consolidate  and 
expand,  thex  are  incrraxing- 
Ix  trlx  ing  •«  a  range  of  IT 
sx  stems,  sensors  and  w  ire 
less  lev  htkskvies  to  supps>rt 


Farm  Facts 


S^ttuTuMyHarm 


technologies  such  as  wired 
Ethernet,  Bluetooth.  Wi-Fi 
and  RFID.  IP  video  cameras 
monitor  animals  in  the  barns. 
Biometric  sensors  include 
pedometers  that  measure 
each  cow’s  activity  level, 
and  emerging  temperature- 
sensor  technologies  that  de¬ 
tect  reproductive  heat  cycles 
and  early  signs  of  illness. 
Computerized  systems  in 
the  barns,  in  the  back  office, 
at  feed-mixing  stations  and 
in  the  milking  parlors  are 
now  integrated  and  central¬ 
ized  around  ISO-standard 
passive  RFID  tags,  each 
with  a  unique.  USDA- 
approved  15-digit  identifier. 

"These  systems  provide 
a  means  for  ongoing,  real¬ 
time  monitoring  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  business, 
right  down  to  the  individual 
cows.”  says  Terry  Smith, 
president  and  CEO  of  Dairy 
Strategies  LI.C,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Bruce.  Wis. 

Overall,  about  one  in  five 
dairy  operations  uses  on- 
farm  computers,  according 
to  the  USDA  —  a  growth 
rate  of  about  14%  since  l‘Wl 
—  and  penetration  is  much 
higher  in  large  farms,  say 


COW  TAGGING 

RFID  tags  were  used  on 
about  Wi  of  dairy  cows  in 
2007.  according  to  the  USDA, 
but  adoption  is  increasing 
rapidly..  The  reason:  At  S2 
to  S3  per  tag.  RFID  systems 
are  just  beginning  to  replace 
proprietary  transponder  tags 
that  can  cost  more  than  20 
times  that.  But  if  the  advent 
of  inexpensive,  industry- 
standard  RFID  tags  and  read¬ 
ers  has  dramatically  cut  costs 
for  dairy  herd  identification 
Continued  on  page  26 


RFID: 


One  Cow 
At  a  Time 


RFID  tags  with  unique  15- 
digit  identifiers:  to  secure 
the  nation's  milk  supply. 

“Today,  milk  from 
one  farm  is  mixed  with 
other  farms'  milk  at  the 
dairy,"  and  it's  impossible 
to  track,  says  Dr.  Jim 
Reynolds,  a  clinician  at 
the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Davis. 
“If  you  wanted  to  cause 


one  tank  [of  milk],  you'd 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

Interest  in  tracking  milk 
from  a  dairy  farm  to  the 
grocery  store  peaked 
after  the  9/11  attacks  but 
waned  over  time.  “The 
food  security  thing  just 


radar.”  Reynolds  says. 

But  Tom  Sarosy.  man¬ 
ager  of  Fair  Oaks  Dairy 
Farm  in  Fair  Oaks,  Ind., 
says  he  thinks  increased 
security  is  inevitable.  He 
envisions  a  world  where 
milking  parlors  require 
security  card  access,  ev¬ 
ery  load  of  milk  is  coded. 


processing  plant  are 
carefully  tracked.  “I  think 
it's  sad.  but  I  think  it  will 
happen,"  he  says. 

-  ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


BY  SANDRA  GITTLEN 


A  unified-based  approach  takes  the  fuss  out  of 
desktop  and  mobile  voice  while  offering  productivity, 
cost  and  management  gains. 


n  •  1  ,1  •  t  A  high-end  hotel  resort  wanted  its  staff  to  be  able 

LOnSiaer  IIIIS*  to  contact  one  another  easily  to  facilitate  better 
customer  service  for  its  guests.  However,  the  resort’s  voice  communications  system 
held  the  business  back  from  achieving  this  goal. 


users  would  be  operating  on  disparate  systems  with  no  common 
directory  or  voicemail,  so  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  easily  contact 
one  another  or  be  alerted  to  messages. 

Instead,  resort  executives  turned  to  a  wireless  integration  solu¬ 
tion  from  Sprint  that  allowed  them  to  solve  all  of  these  challenges 
at  once.  They  provided  service  staff,  including  housekeepers  and 
hotel  managers,  with  secure  mobile  phones  that  link  into  the 
resort’s  PBX.  Now  staff  can  place  and  receive  four-digit  calls  as  well 
as  access  a  centralized  voice  mailbox  that  includes  messages  for 
their  mobile  and  desk  phones  without  draining  minutes.  The  solu¬ 
tion  enables  staff  to  alert  one  another  to  guest  needs  even  if  they 


Sprint^ 


Wireless  integration  offers  companies  of  all  sizes  whose 
employees  do  a  mix  of  desktop  and  mobile  work— such  as  first 
responders,  sales  forces  and  field  technicians— a  way  to  improve 
it  productivity  and  reduce  management 


“Fewer  and  fewer  people  are  sitting  at  their  desks,  yet  compa¬ 
nies  are  placing  a  higher  premium  on  communications.  People 
need  a  way  to  teach  each  other  through  a  single  interface  without 
increasing  management,  Ladam  says.  “When  workers  on  the  road 

can  easily  be  accessed  by  customers  and  co-workers,  then  you  pro¬ 

vide  richer  information,  and  knowledge  flows  throughout  your 
organization,”  he  says.  Ladam  adds  that  compliance  will  also  be  a 
driver  for  melding  enterprise  and  mobile  voice  systems,  because 
companies  will  need  to  be  able  to  log  and  audit  employees’  desktop 
and  mobile  call  activity. 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


REAR  LEG 


ers  get  a  less-expensive  mix. 
Each  recipe  has  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  four  ingredients  that 
are  loaded  into  a  mixing 
wagon.  An  HP  iPaq  comput¬ 
er  interfaces  with  a  scale  in 
the  wagon  and  displays  on 
an  LCD  panel  which  ingre¬ 
dients  to  add  and  when  to 
stop.  The  iPaq  is  also  used 
for  data  entry,  and  all  feed 


ach.  The  battery-powered 
pill-shaped  device,  which  is 
4.3  in.  long  and  has  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  1.3  in.,  lasts  about  four 
years.  (It  can’t  be  removed; 
when  power  runs  out,  an¬ 
other  is  introduced.) 

It  takes  temperature  read¬ 
ings  and  uses  a  transponder 
to  transmit  that  data  96  times 
a  day  to  a  solar-powered 


proven,  says  Jim  Reynolds, 
a  clinician  in  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  California,  Da¬ 
vis.  Historically,  temperature 
sensors  have  not  worked  very 
well  because  of  animal  tem- 


alarms,  Reynolds  explains. 
Nonetheless,  he  says  the  tech¬ 
nologies  have  great  potential. 

Despite  the  uncertainties, 
technology  is  moving  ahead 
in  the  dairy  industry.  Sawyer 
sees  adaptation  to  high-tech 


particularly  as  dairies  get 
bigger.  “All  of  these  things 
are  a  natural,"  he  says.  “To 


cow  passes  by  a  reader  gate 
in  the  pen  or  milking  parlor. 

These  devices  can  detect 
a  cow  in  heat  and  can  help 
with  early  detection  of  preg¬ 
nancy  or  illness,  particular¬ 
ly  after  calving,  when  cows 
are  susceptible  to  infections 
that  can  delay  their  return 
to  milk  production.  Scott 
Cockro ft,  owner  of  Cock- 
roft  Dairy  in  Kersey,  Colo., 
and  vice  president  of  Bella 
Health,  says  early  detection 


suffer  from  information 
overload  if  the  number  of  IT 
systems  and  sensors  —  and 
the  amount  of  data  they  pro¬ 
duce  —  keeps  increasing. 

Creating  lists  of  cows  that 
might  have  problems  based 
on  biometric  readings  could 
become  a  distraction.  The 
danger,  says  Sarosy,  is  that 
sensors  “shift  the  focus  to 
the  technology  instead  of 
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COW  TECHNOLOGY 


Continued  from  page  23 
systems,  it  has  also  upended 
vendor  business  models  by 
shaving  lucrative  hardware 
margins  and  opening  the 
market  to  new  competitors. 

Traditionally,  tags  have 
been  provided  by  milk 
machine  manufacturers. 
"They've  started  selling  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  S3  (industry- 
standard  RFID1  tags,  but  they 


manufacturer  BouMatic 
LLC  that  3ct  as  ID  tags  and 
pedometers.  "We  use  that 
(pedometer  datal  to  tell  if  a 
cow  is  in  heat  or  sick.  If  she's 
overly  active,  she  could  be 
ready  to  breed,”  Wilson  says. 

The  milking  system  identi¬ 
fies  the  cow.  measures  milk 
weight  and  other  data,  and 
pushes  it  into  a  VAS  Dairy- 
Comp  305  dairy  management 
system  in  the  back  office. 
That  system  matches  up  the 
data  with  veterinary  visits, 
vaccinations  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  animal  and 
issues  reports  and  to-do  lists. 

Wilson's  one  complaint  is 
the  cost  of  the  tags,  which, 
at  S115  per  collar,  add  up 
quickly  in  a  400-cow  herd. 
“If  you  find  a  cow  running 
around  without  her  collar, 
you  start  running  around 
looking  for  it,"  she  says. 

But  costs  are  dropping 
like  cow  pies.  The  USDA 
is  pushing,  but  has  not  yet 
required,  standard  RFID 


tags  for  tracking  purposes. 
BouMatic's  proprietary 
transponder  tags,  which  are 
read  as  each  cow  enters  the 
milking  parlor,  do  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  USDA’s  stan¬ 
dards.  But  both  farmers  and 
vendors  believe  that  stan¬ 
dard  tags  will  eventually  be 
required.  So  Hanford,  Calif.- 
based  John  Visser  Dairy 
—  with  16.000  cows  in  four 
locations  —  was  one  of  the 

Multiple 

Piercings? 

“Almost  everything  we  do 
with  a  dairy  cow,  we  do  from 
the  back."  says  Steve  Eicker, 
vice  president  of  Valey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Software,  a  maker  of 

BouMatic  system  that  uses 
ISO-standard  RFID  tags. 
These  are  sourced  from  All- 
Flex  USA  Inc.,  a  major  tag 
producer. 

“We  expanded  our  herd 
and  didn’t  want  to  spend 
more  money  for  the  big 
transponders  and  [standard] 
RFID  tags,"  says  Visser 

Dairy  general  manager 

Brian  Schaap.  Although 

menting  with  a  second  tag 
implanted  in  the  rear  leg  as 
a  complement  to  the  one  on 
the  ear.  That  would  make  it 
possible  for  vaccinations  and 
other  jobs  that  happen  at  the 
animal's  rear  end  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  just  one  person. 

It  also  gives  each  cow  two 

But  current  government 
specifications  call  for  RFID 
tags  to  be  placed  on  the  ear. 

ognized  by  the  USDA  and  a 
second  that  must  be  tracked 
and  matched  up  by  the  dairy 

some  farms  areupari- 

-  ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL 

BouMatic  transponders  cost 
S25  each,  Schaap  is  paying 
just  $2.50  per  RFID  tag,  and 
the  USDA-compliant  tags 
are  saving  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  sensor-tag  costs. 

RFID  ROUNDUP 

Schaap  also  uses  those  same 
RFID  tags  outside  of  the 
milking  parlor,  where  about 
half  of  dairy  farm  labor  costs 
are  incurred.  Herdsmen 
now  use  HP  iPaq  Pocket  PC 
handheld  computers  and 
scanning  wands  with  Dairy- 
Comp  to  identify  animals 
that  need  various  services. 
The  3-foot  orange  wands 
read  the  tag  on  each  cow's 
ear  and  transmit  the  ID 
number  to  the  handheld  via 
Bluetooth  wireless  technol¬ 
ogy.  As  each  cow  is  scanned, 
the  iPaq  checks  the  ID  num¬ 
ber  against  a  work  list.  It 
then  sends  an  audio  message 
to  a  Bluetooth  headset,  tell¬ 
ing  the  worker  what  the  cow 
needs,  such  as  a  vaccination 


lunchroom,  you’ve  still  got  either  through  a  USB  cable  c 

to  get  the  work  done.  wirelessly  via  Bluetooth. 

Any  gear  that  you  lug  The  $300  printer  uses 

around  has  to  be  small,  light  thermal  technology;  a  pack- 
and  reliable.  Here  are  some  age  of  three  rolls  of  thermal 

great  gadgets  that  any  digital  paper  costs  $25.  That  meant 
nomad  will  want  to  consider,  you  get  only  monochrome 


■  MOBILE  &  WIRELESS 


Other  features  include 
built-in  Google  Maps  with 
multimodal  GPS  navigation 


ous  Microsoft  apps  and  an 
alphanumeric  QWERTY 
keyboard.  The  iPaq  910  cost 
about  $500. 


Flip  Mino  does  the  trick.  A  ; 
mighty  mite  of  a  camcorder,  J 
Mino  weighs  3.3  oz.,  but  it  I 
can  capture  a  whole  hour  of  ! 
TV-quality  clips  on  640-by-  j 
480-resolution  video  at  30  ■ 
frames  a  second.  For  those  ; 
in  a  hurry  (and  what  digital  ! 
nomad  isn’t?),  the  $180  Mino  ! 
can  transfer  clips  directly  to  < 
online  video  services  such  ; 
as  AOL  Video,  YouTube  and  | 
MySpaceTV.  And  if  you’re  I 
really  in  a  hurry,  you  can  ! 


Pinching  pennies?  The  ! 
Mino  is  actually  at  the  head  j 
of  the  Flip  class.  To  save  a  j 
few  bucks,  opt  for  the  slight-  ; 
ly  less  sleek  $150  Flip  Ultra  \ 
or  the  basic  $130  FUp  Video.  ! 


MAKE  THE  CONNECTION  ly  less  sleek  $150  Flip  U 
Never  seem  to  have  the  right  or  the  basic  $130  FUp  V 
cable  —  or  is  it  always  buried 
in  the  bottomless  pit  of  your  BUY  THEIR  SILENCE 


nection  with  retractable 
FireWire,  USB,  telephone 
and  Ethernet  cables  and  all 
the  adapter  tips  needed  to 
plug  just  about  any  periph¬ 
eral  into  your  computer.  It  all 


■  CAREERS 


Dream  Job 


Use  your  project  management 
skills  to  land  that  prime  position. 

By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


now  CEO  of  BoardVantage 
Inc.,  a  Menlo  Park,  Calif.- 
based  provider  of  secure 


dues  corporate  results  are 
■  also  personal  assets. 

I  Hie  discipline  that  brings 
in  a  major  U  project  on  time 
can  also  guide  personal 
projects  such  as  the  search 
fora  new  job. 

going  to  improve  your  odds 
at  getting  a  better  job  at  bet¬ 
ter  pay,"  says  Ruck,  who  is 


Ur- 


In  fact.  Ruck  says  a 
colleague  who  recently 
launched  a  job  search 
landed  a  better  position 

skills  that  helped  him  to  stay 
on  track  and  avoid  jumping 
at  early  offers. 

Here  are  some  tips 
gleaned  from  project 
management  to  help  you 
successful  bring  in  that  all 
important  job  project 


1  SET  PROJECT 
OBJECTIVES. 

One  of  the  key  con¬ 
cepts  from  project 
management  is  to  define 
what  success  looks  like.  So 
start  by  articulating  your  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  job  you  want. 

“Sit  down  in  an  organized 
way  and  examine  where 
you’ve  been.  Think  through 
the  kinds  of  work  you've 
done  in  the  past  five  to  10 
years,  what  you  enjoy  most 
and  get  the  most  meaning 
from,  and  why.  That’s  a 
great  way  to  make  decisions 
about  where  you  want  to 
go  next,”  says  John  A.  Chal¬ 
lenger,  CEO  of  outplacement 


II  management 
is  going  to  improve 
your  oads  at  get¬ 
ting  a  better  job 
at  better  pay. 

JOE  R’JCK.  CEO. 

BOARDVANTAGE  INC  .  AND  A 
FORMER  PROJECT  MANAGER 


consulting  firm  Challenger, 
Gray  &  Christinas  Inc.  in 

As  in  any  project,  lean  on 
your  team.  Get  input  from 
those  close  to  you  who  can 
give  you  objective  insights 
to  those  questions. 
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■  CAREERS 


your  resume  and  research-  PREPARE,  THEN  IM-  and  you’ll  know  what  you’ll  when  you’re  already  working 

ing  companies.  PLEMENT.  Consider  say  because  you’ve  prepared  a  full-time  job  or,  conversely, 

“You  can  build  a  schedule  your  most  valuable  that  script,"  says  Innis,  who  unemployed  and  out  of  your 

that  will  give  you  a  sense  of  skills  and  your  has  managed  large-scale  and  regular  daily  routine. 


The  epoxy 
for  the  modern 
IT  executive. 


also  helps  you  measure  your 
progress  against  your  time¬ 
line,  Van  De  Voort  says. 
Adds  Challenger,  “Docu- 


REVIEW  AND  MAN- 
AGE  CHANGE.  Re- 

•  ^  view  your  progress 
regularly,  says 
Scott  McMillan,  the  New 
York-based  chief  people  of¬ 
ficer  at  Capgemini  in  North 
America,  who  as  a  former  IT 
consultant  managed  various 


done,  prepare  for  the  next 
steps,  and  ask  whether  you’re 
still  on  track  or  need  to  ad¬ 
just  your  plans  or  objectives. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  you 


Project  in  Peril 

Here  are  six  slip-ups  to  avoid  in  your 
job  search  project: 

»  Setting  unrealistic  expectations  -  on 

anything  from  how  quickly  contacts  will  return 
your  calls  to  how  big  a  salary  you  can  command. 


«  Stalling  at  the  initial  steps.  Don't  spend 
too  much  time  on  introspection.  It  can  lead  to 
analysis  paralysis. 


Taking  too  long  to  respond  to  poten¬ 
tial  leads.  Employers  aren't  going  to  wait  for 
your  phone  call. 

-  MARY  K.  PRATT 


your  project  slips,  figure  out 


helps  you  do  that:  You  can 
track  trends,  like  lots  of  first 
interviews  but  no  callbacks. 
When  you  see  a  negative 
trend,  ask  your  team  of  trust- 


You  need  to  create  a  bond  between  business  and  IT. 

It’s  a  sticky  situation.  You’ve  already  invested  in  technology  to  automate  your  business.  But  users  claim  they  can*t 
get  the  complete,  timely  information  needed  to  make  decisions.  What’s  worse,  you  need  to  demonstrate  ROI  now. 

Which  is  why  you  need  IBM  Cognos  8  Business  Intelligence,  part  of  IBM’s  Information  on  Demand  solutions 
for  business  optimization.  Our  open,  Web-based  SOA  platform  seamlessly  integrates  into  your  existing  infrastructure. 
It  enables  your  users  to  get  the  right  financial  and  operational  information,  how  and  when  they  need  it,  so  they 
can  drive  business  strategy  more  effectively.  Plus,  only  Cognos  has  the  depth  of  expertise  and  best  practices  with 
industry-specific  blueprints  to  accelerate  your  success.  Which  means  that  if  business  and  technology  are  divided. 


COGNOS 


■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN  TlQUblC 

Ticket 


A  Major  Project  Slips 
Through  the  Cracks 

Ever);  project  is  supposed  to  involve 
security  early  on.  So  how  did  a  virtu¬ 
alization  effort  get  so  far  without  it? 

ONCE  AGAIN.  This  is  a  huge  project,  cause  we  lack  developmenl 

I'm  the  bad  involving  the  virtualization  environments  for  many 
guy.  of  some  250  critical  servers,  of  our  applications,  and 

A  large-  You’d  think  I  would  have  adding  patches  without 

scale  virtu-  heard  something  about  it  testing  first  is  just  asking 

alization  project  was  about  before  now.  Well,  chalk  this  for  trouble.  The  image- 
to  be  deployed  when  the  lapse  up  to  efficiency  and  transfer  method  robs  us 

project  team  showed  up  competence.  As  big  as  the  of  a  chance  to  take  care  of 

seeking  my  sign-off.  I  can't  project  is,  very  few  meet-  the  problem;  once  those 

approve  anything  without  ings  were  needed.  That’s  virtual  servers  are  up  and 

because  IT  had  run  a  tri 


ACTION  PUN;  Call  in  an 
expert  to  assess  as  much 
of  the  project  as  possible 


security  expert,  and  I  don't 
have  the  time  to  become 
one.  Finally,  for  such  a 
major  infrastructure 
change,  it’s  probably  best 
to  bring  in  a  disinterested 
third  party  to  provide  an 
unbiased  perspective. 

CALLING  THE  EXPERT 

With  all  that  in  mind,  I 
gave  a  consultant  a  call. 
Every  security  manager 
should  have  on  speed  dial 
a  couple  of  people  he  trusts 
who  have  expertise  in  cer¬ 
tain  core  areas.  During  a 
recent  M&A  assessment, 


have  a  new  online  project 
management  tool  to  ensure 
that  every  step  of  every 
project  is  properly  complet¬ 
ed.  Unfortunately,  several 
projects  that  were  already 
in  progress  were  “grand¬ 
fathered''  in  and  therefore 


but  to  compromise 


These  are  the  sorts  of  structure  and  conducting 
things  we  could  have  talk-  tests  to  provide  me  with  a 
ed  over  if  I  had  been  in-  meaningful  review.  I  ex- 
volved  earlier.  At  least  the  pect  his  report  soon.  ■ 
number  of  grandfathered  This  week’s  journal  is  writ- 
projects  is  shrinking;  even-  ten  by  a  real  security  man- 
tually,  everything  will  be  ager,  “Mathias  Thurman, " 

tracked  online.  whose  name  and  employer 

I  don't  really  have  time  have  been  disguised  for  ob- 

to  do  the  assessment,  what  vious  reasons.  Contact  him 
with  my  involvement  in  at  mathias_thurman@ 
ensuring  that  our  recent  y ahoo.com. 
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Wh'TMoUH\%toS'Y? 


Preston  Gralla 

Don’t  Bet  It  All  on 
Google  Chrome 


is  still  in  beta,  and  it  was 
launched  in  2004  —  don't 
expect  it  to  come  out  of 


Docs  simply  isn’t  up  to  t 
standards  of  Office.  It’s 
rudimentary  and  lacks  t 
many  features.  And  the 


THINK  THAT  Google’s  much-ballyhooed  new  Web  many  features.  And  the 
browser,  Chrome,  is  aimed  at  helping  people  surf  web  itself  stui  isn’t  fast  or 
r  °  r  r  reliable  enough  for  corpo- 

the  Web?  Think  again.  rations  to  give  up  office. 

The  browser  instead  takes  dead  aim  at  Microsoft 
Office  and  Microsoft  Exchange.  If  Google  has  its  way,  your  biiity  and  management  is- 

enterprise  will  use  Chrome  as  a  platform  for  Web-based 

applications  from  Google,  i  To  that  end,  Chrome  is  i  Chrome  even  includes  Internet  Explorer  and  use 
You’ll  abandon  Office,  Out-  the  first  browser  built  from  features  that  make  it  ap-  ActiveX  controls,  which 

look  and  others,  and  you’ll  the  ground  up  for  a  world  pear  as  if  Web-based  Chrome  doesn’t  support 

bid  Microsoft  goodbye.  in  which  the  browser  is  applications  are  really  Abandoning  all  that  would 


plications  and  that  we 
needed  to  completely  re¬ 
think  the  browser.  What 
we  really  needed  was  not 
just  a  browser,  but  also  a 
modern  platform  for  Web 
pages  and  applications, 
and  that's  what  we  set  out 
to  build." 


of  glue  for  binding  Web- 
based  applications  to  your 
hard  disk. 

■  With  Chrome, 
Google  is  selling  a 
proposition:  Give 
up  Microsoft  for 
Google.  But  should 
you  buy? 


Google  Docs  and  Gmail 
So  it's  clear  that  with 
Chrome,  Google  is  sell¬ 
ing  a  proposition:  Give  up 
Microsoft  for  Google.  But 
should  you  buy? 

The  answer  is  not  yet, 
not  by  a  long  shot. 

Chrome  itself  is  still  an 
early  beta  product.  Given 
Google's  tendency  to  keep 


Preston  Oralla  is  a  Com- 
puterworld  contributing 
editor  and  the  author  of 
more  than  35  books,  in¬ 
cluding  How  the  Internet 
Works  and  Windows  Vista 
in  a  Nutshell  Contact  him 
at  preston@gralla.com. 
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Career 
Witch 


Can't  Afford  to 
ir  Best  IT  Pros 


The  DEMAND  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  with  suitable  skills 
continues  to  be  high,  even 
with  the  threat  of  recession.  In  fact, 
"attracting,  developing  and  retain¬ 
ing  IT  professionals"  replaced  "IT 
and  business  alignment"  as  the  top 
concern  for  IT  executives  in  last 
year's  Society  for  Information  Man¬ 
agement  survey  of  key  IT  trends.  In 
an  industry  whose  long-term  annual 
turnover  has  typically  been  over 
20%.  a  thoughtful  retention  strategy 
is  essential  tor  every  IT  organization. 

The  turnover  of  skilled  IT  pro- 
fessionalsisvery  expensive  and 
disruptive.  Recruiting 
isn't  cheap.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  interviewing  and 
training  all  cost  money. 

Less  obvious  is  the 
productivity  impact;  the 
new  hire  has  to  climb 
the  learning  curve,  and 
the  company-specific 
knowledge  held  by  the 
departed  professional 
is  lost  forever. 

So.  how  do  you  retain  the  IT 
professionals  you  have?  Offering  a 
good  salary  is  a  start,  but  there  are 
other  key  factors. 

Most  important  is  open  and  honest 


for  organizations  should  be  creating 


by  leveraging  new  technologies, 
demanding  creativity  in  addressing 
complex  IT  issues  and  providing  ac¬ 
cess  to  continuous  learning.all  while 
opening  the  communication  lines. 

Another  important  factor  is  au¬ 
tonomy  and  flexibility.  Rapid  change 
in  technology  requires  constant 
updating  of  skills,  and  companies 
that  provide  training  can  benefit  in 
two  ways:  They  ensure  that  their  IT 
professionals  are  prepared  to  apply 
emerging  technologies  effectively 
to  meet  business  demands,  and 

they  signal  to  staffers 
that  they  are  inter- 


a 


IT  professionals  like  to  be  asked 
for  their  input  and  to  feel  that  they 
influence  IT-related  decisions.  They 
want  respect  and  recognition  from 
their  supervisors,  and  they  want  to 


oftheorganization.Thetop  priority 


are  sure  to  look  for 
greener  pastures. 

_  regardless  of  how 

much  you're  paying  them.  Providing 
a  balanced  education  program  that 
includes  business/management, 
industry,  and  interpersonal/commu¬ 
nication  skills  is  fundamental. 

Another  consideration  is  work/life 
balance.  Giving  IT  professionals 
flexibility  in  their  work  schedules, 
the  ability  to  work  from  home,  desir¬ 
able  amenities,  greater  benefits, 
and  generous  vacation  and  holiday 
packages  goes  a  long  way  toward 
enhancing  morale.  Organizations 
must  anticipate  the  needs  of  IT 


Spotlight  on  the 
IT  Workforce 

The  numbers  aren't  adding  up.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  are  expected  to  open  up  in  the  technology 
sphere  in  the  next  decade,  but  not  nearly  enough  new 
workers  are  lining  up  to  step  into  those  positions.  We 
asked  two  industry  leaders  to  address  this  looming 
shortfall,  and  they  responded  with  very  different  ideas. 
But  you  don’t  have  to  choose  one  over  the  other.  Both 
of  these  approaches,  as  well  as  others,  could  help 

address  this  workforce  crisis.  _ 


Let  the  Kids  Do  It:  Brinyii 
A  New  Generation  to  !T 


professionals  and  proactively  ad¬ 
dress  them. 

The  pipeline  of  IT  professionals 
with  the  appropriate  balance  of  skills 
is  falling  short  of  demand.  If  you  don't 
want  to  find  yourself  scrambling  to 
maintain  effective  staffing  levels, 
you  should  be  doing  al  you  can  to 


keep  your  cunent  workers  happy, 
motivated,  prepared  and  fulfilled. 

—  Jerry  Luftman,  a  former 
CIO,  is  associate  dean  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  professor  tor  the  graduate 
IS  programs  at  Stevens  Institute  ol 
Technology.  He  can  be  reached  at 
jerryJuftman@stevens.edu. 
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IT|careers 


SharKfink 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Requirements 

New  office  space  is  carved 
out  of  a  big  mechanical  room 
on  the  12th  floor  of  this  hos¬ 
pital  wing,  and  it's  really  out 
of  the  way  -  the  elevators  for 
people  only  go  up  to  the  11th 
floor.  But  that's  a  minor  an¬ 
noyance  to  this  networking 
pilot  fish.  “Hospital  cabling 
standards  are  no  copper 
Ethernet  between  floors,  fiber 
only."  he  grumbles.  “Not  only 
was  the  rule  violated,  but 
the  copper  that  went  to  the 
floor  below  was  not  properly 
secured,  had  no  service  loop 
on  the  12th  floor  and  had  no 
strain  relief  at  the  floor  level. 
And  there’s  no  slack  for  any¬ 
thing  new  going  above  the 
ceiling  -  like  air  conditioning 
ductwork  -  if  there  are  more 


renovations.  And  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  the  new  office's 
bathroom  is  wheelchair- 

160  square  feet.  Remember, 
no  elevator  access. ..." 

How  It's  Done 

Pilot  fish  with  kits  of  tech 
know-how  and  a  fresh  set  of 
certifications  gets  a  job  doing 
IT  support  at  a  fashion  retail 
company.  “On  my  third  day 
of  work,  we  got  a  ticket  for 
a  user  whose  mouse  didn't 
work."  fish  says.  "I  didn't 
think  much  of  it.  but  my  boss 
told  me  to  grab  a  mouse  and 
follow  him."  At  the  user's 
desk,  fish  cant  believe  his 
eyes  as  the  user  demon¬ 
strates  the  problem  by  moving 
the  mouse  wildly  around  on 


her  desk -mouse  pad  and 
all.  But  his  boss  calms  her 
down,  then  simply  flips  the 
mouse  pad  over  so  the  rubber 
side  is  down  and  the  smooth 
side  is  up. ‘At  that  point.  I 
was  expecting  a  'duh,' "  says 
fish.  “But  instead,  my  boss 
got  a  hug  and  a  loud  'Thank 
youl  You  are  so  smart!  I  wish 
I  understood  these  comput¬ 
ers  better!’  H  took  everything 
in  my  power  to  not  laugh  out 
loud.  I  just  bit  my  tongue  and 
walked  away.  My  boss  later 
told  me  that  it  wasn’t  the  hrst 
time  he'd  had  that  type  of  call 
in  this  building." 

Job,  Redefined 

Flash  back  to  the  days  of 
terminals  connected  to  the 
mainframe  by  coaxial  cable, 
and  a  pilot  fish  whose  job  is 
well  defined-  or  so  he  thinks. 
“I  worked  for  a  company  that 
had  a  very  strict  job  responsi¬ 
bility  structure."  says  fish.  “If 
a  task  that  needed  doing  was 
not  In  your  job  description, 
you  had  to  call  the  person 


I  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Frank  Hayes 

Um,  What  Noise? 


THEY  SAY  that  if  you  have  a  jackhammer  operating 
nearby,  the  noise  will  be  incredibly  annoying  at 
first,  but  as  time  goes  by,  you’ll  get  used  to  that  loud 
background  noise.  In  time,  you  won’t  even  hear  it. 
I’m  writing  this  column  with  a  jackhammer  pounding  on 
concrete  20  feet  away.  We’ll  see  just  how  true  that  is. 


In  IT,  we  get  used 
to  background  annoy¬ 
ances  too.  Temporary 
work-arounds  become 
permanent.  Rebooting  to 
solve  software  problems 
becomes  routine.  Pidgin 
magic  to  handle  flaky 
hardware  is  passed  down 
from  one  systems  admin¬ 
istrator  to  another. 

After  a  while,  we  don’t 
think  of  those  things  as 
problems.  We  don’t  even 
notice  them. 

Know  who  does?  New 
employees. 

They’re  the  ones  who 
are  astounded  at  what 
their  co-workers  put  up 
with.  They  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  all  the  old 
hands  tolerate  a  kludgy 
procedure,  why  they’re 
unfazed  by  a  network 
that  often  suddenly  stops 
responding,  why  they 
never,  ever  go  near  the 
online  help  system. 

At  least,  they’re  as¬ 
tounded  at  first  Soon 
enough,  they  learn  that 
the  khidgy  procedure  is 


the  one  known-safe  path 
through  a  minefield  of  leg¬ 
acy  bugs.  And  that  the  net¬ 
work  freezes  at  predictable 
times  that  are  easy  to  work 
around.  And  that  entering 
the  help  system  wipes  out 
all  your  current  work. 

And  in  short  order, 
they’ll  be  doing  things 
the  way  everyone  else 
does.  They  won’t  think 
of  those  once-astounding 
annoyances  at  all.  They 
won’t  even  notice. 

And  an  opportunity  for 
IT  will  be  lost. 

Every  new  hire  is  a 
fresh  set  of  eyes.  He  sees 
the  problems  that  every¬ 
one  else  ignores. 

We  can  use  that  But 
we  have  to  get  the  timing 
right.  It’s  not  much  good 

■  Every  new  hire 
is  a  fresh  set  of 
eyes.  He  sees  the 
problems  that 
everyone  else 
ignores.  We  can 
use  that. 


to  ask  a  new  employee 
about  annoyances  as  soon 
as  you  set  him  up  with  his 
PC.  Until  he  learns  pro¬ 
cedures  and  gets  into  the 
swing  of  things,  he  won’t 
know  how  to  answer. 

And  after  two  or  three 
months?  By  then,  the  new 
guy  will  have  been  as¬ 
similated  into  The  Way 
We  Do  It  Here.  What  was 
at  first  as  jarring  as  jack¬ 
hammer  noise,  he’ll  no 
longer  notice. 

But  somewhere  in 
between,  there’s  a  sweet 
spot.  Use  it. 

About  three  weeks  after 
setting  up  each  new  hire, 
send  an  IT  support  person 
to  his  desk  for  a  chat  and  a 
“system  checkup.”  Be  sure 
to  schedule  it  with  the  em¬ 
ployee  first.  Sending  along 
a  standard  checklist  is 
probably  a  good  idea  too. 

And  make  sure  your 
support  tech  knows 
what  to  do:  Ask  how 
everything  is  working, 
if  there  are  any  problems 
and  if  there’s  anything 


IT-related  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand.  Take  notes.  Nod 
a  lot.  Smile.  Don’t  try  to 
explain  anything;  just 
listen  and  write,  then  do 
a  quick  check  of  the  PC’s 
software  and  hardware. 

Some  users  won’t  say 
much.  Others  will  com¬ 
plain  about  everything. 
But  from  the  rest,  you  can 
gain  useful  intelligence 
about  how  your  systems 
are  actually  working. 

You’ll  find  out  that 
users  are  still  taught  to 
use  work-arounds  that 
are  no  longer  necessary. 
You’ll  discover  software 
and  network  glitches  you 
thought  were  minor  but 
actually  cause  users  a  lot 
of  pain.  You’ll  spot  gaps 
in  the  way  you  train  us¬ 
ers.  (You’ll  also  discover 
what  unauthorized  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  the 
user  has  smuggled  in,  but 
that’s  just  a  bonus.) 

In  short,  you’ll  get  the 
maximum  benefit  from 
that  new  hire  —  before 
he’s  blind  and  deaf  to  all 
those  virtual  jackham¬ 
mers  that  everyone  else 

As  for  my  real  jack¬ 
hammer  —  well,  after  a 
few  days  of  this,  maybe  I 
won’t  hear  it  either. 

HI  be  deaf.  ■ 

Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  proudly 
announced  the  results  of  this  year's  "Best  Practices 
in  Business  Intelligence"  Awards  Program.  This 
program  honors  IT  users  "Best  Practice"  case 
studies  selected  from  a  field  of  qualified  finalists. 

Honoree  Awards  Recipients  in  each  of  the  following  categories  were  recognized 
at  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on  September  10th: 

Finalists  in  each  of  the  following  categories  are: 

Creating  an  Agile  Bl  Infrastructure _ 

Marriott  International,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Finalists:  •  Abbott  International,  Abbott  Park,  Illinois 

•  USPS  IT  Delivery  and  Retail  Business  Systems  Portfolio,  Washington,  DC 

•  United  Network  of  Organ  Sharing,  Richmond,  Virginia 

•  USCG,  Office  of  Performance  Management  and  Decision  Support, 
Washington,  DC 

Driving  Process  Management  with  Bl _ 

FedEx  Services,  Collierville,  Tennessee 

Finalists:  •  New  York  City  Department  of  Information  Technology 
and  Telecommunications,  New  York,  New  York 

•  The  Salvation  Army,  USA  Western  Territory,  Long  Beech,  California 
Schneider  National  Inc.,  Greenbay,  Wisconsin 


Transportation  Security  Administration,  Arlington,  Virgmta 


Tlwrit  you  to  our  'Beat  Practices 


I  WANT 

ALL  DAY  COMPUTING 
(AND  ALL  NIGHT) 

Up  to  19  hours  of  battery  life.  ExpressChargei" 

Energy  Smart  power  management. 

THE  NEW  LATITUDE"  E6400 

DELL.COM/LATITUDE  866.238.DELL 
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